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APPENDIX III.
THE LAWS OF THE VISIGOTHS.

I HAVE already spoken in the text (pp. 90, 94) of the introduc-
tion and promulgation of the Visigothic Law in Spain, and
referred in a note on p. 94 to some of the authorities from
which I have derived my information. I would now add to
them the Rnsayo of D. Francisco Martinez Marina (Madrid,
3834), and Masdeu, Hist, etc., torn, xi., pp. 78-142. There are
a few words upon the subject in Guizot's History of Civilisation,
in lectures 3, 6, 10 and 11 ; and Kd. Review, Ixviii., 382.

Upon the question of slavery under the Visigoths, a good
deal that is valuable will be found in Milman, Latin Christianity,
vols i. and ii. ; and in Ponthier, de Siat. Servorum.

I have also, in speaking of the Siete Partidas and the legisla-
tion of Alfonso X. (p. 270) referred to the Fuero Jusgo, the
name by which the laws of the Visigothic code had come to be
spoken of in mediaeval Spain.

Alone of modern nations (says Mr. H. C. Lea in Historical Re-
view, iL, 567) Spain can trace her laws back to Rome in almost
unbroken descent. The Visigoths established their domination at
a time when Roman civilisation was still an object of reverence;
they adopted to a great extent its legal formulas, and their code
in its comparative completeness and orderliness, offers the
strongest contrast to the contemporary and subsequent Leges
Barbarorum 'with which it is commonly classed. Elsewhere,
the Franks, the Burgundians, the Saxons, the Bavarians, and the
other founders of the European Commonwealths treated the
Roman institutions with contempt, and regarded their own crude
and barbarous customs as alone worthy of obedience by free-
born warriors, Even in Italy the Lombards imposed their
legislation on their subjects to the virtual extinction of the
Imperial jurisprudence.

In Spain, even the Arab conquest did not overthrow the
Visigothic code.     Preserved by the Christian refugees in the